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FRAUDS IN ART. 

FIRST PAPER. — 

SOME PARISIAN DISCLOSURES. 

A few months ago there was a great deal of excite- 
ment occasioned in Paris by the announcement that a 
famous picture belonging to M. Alexander Dumas, 
fils, which for several years had been admired enthusi- 
astically as " one of the finest pictures Corot had ever 
painted," had turned out not to have been painted by 
Corot at all, but by a man named Trouillebert. M. 
Dumas had been considered a great connoisseur, and 
besides, he had bought the picture from M. Georges 
Petit, a dealer of reputation, for twelve thousand francs. 
The friends of M. Dumas, among whom were ' con- 
noisseurs ' as eminent as himself, had all worshipped 
the picture as a Corot, until one day someone informed 
M. Dumas that his picture was not what it purported 
to be, and brought to him the artist who had painted 
it, to prove his assertion. The result of this was that 
M. Dumas returned the painting to the dealer of whom 
he had purchased it, this dealer sent it back to the man 
who sold it to him, and so on, until it came back to the 
studio of Trouillebert. In justice to Trouillebert, it must 
be said that while he is an imitator of the style of Corot, 
and, as this story proves, has acquired the ability to 
represent his manner so exactly as to deceive noted 
experts, when the picture left his studio it bore the 
signature " Trouillebert." However, in its peregrinations 
among the Parisian dealers, it received a re-christening 
in some mysterious way which none of the dealers 
who handled it can understand, and was born again, 
so to speak, as a superb Corot ! Bearing the talismanic 
signat-ure of the master, it rapidly rose in price and in 
reputation, and finally attained a place of honor in the 
superb collection of the critical M. Dumas ! 

The great commotion created by the development 
of the facts in this case, naturally attracted a great deal 
of attention to the methods of the Parisian dealers, 
and in the course of numerous investigations which 
followed, there were discovered regular factories de- 
voted to the manufacture, of " pictures by Corot, Diaz, 
Daubigny, Rousseau" and other artists of celebrity, 
whose styles of painting could be irtiitated nearly 
enough to deceive any but real experts. 

The consternation into which picture-buying Paris 
was thrown by these developments was heightened 
when recently M. Jacques de Biez, a well-known art 
critic, delivered a lecture on the counterfeiting of works 
of art. In the course of his remarks, M. de Biez esti- 
mated that four-fifths of the pictures sold to-day are 
false, and he attributed the enormous number of false 
pictures to the exorbitant prices that works of art have 
attained. When wealthy picture buyers give orders to 
artists at prices which inake the ordinary amateur 



shrink, he thinks it is no wonder that unscrupulous 
dealers are tempted to acquire a supply of these valua- 
ble works. Of course, the very fact that a picture by 
a certain artist has been sold for a large amount of 
money, naturally encourages the belief that it may not 
be a bad speculation to own pictures from his hand, so 
a demand springs up in response to which comes a 
supply. A recent Paris letter from a correspondent of 
the New York Times contains the following interesting 
matter on this subject : ' 

In the last few years, the manufacture of false pictures has increased 
enormously in Paris, Brussels, Switzerland and several Italian cities. 
Corot is one of the artists most counterfeited, but there are quantities of 
false Roybets, Diazes, Fromentins, Courbets, Dupres, de Nittises, etc. 
M. de Biez tells an interesting anecdote about this last named artist. 
Just after the exhibition in Munich, a short time ago, a gentleman who 
had seen one of M. de Nittis' pictures there, wrote to the artist to say 
that he would like to buy it, only the price was too high. De Nittis im- 
mediately wrote back that he had sent no picture to the Munich exhibi- 
tion. Three months later a letter of the same kind came to him from 
Pesth. The dealer had simply taken his false de Nittis irom Bavaria to 
Hungary. De Nittis, who is an Italian, is very much appreciated by 
his countrymen. There, are eleven of his "Place des Pyramides " in 
Italy, although the artist never made but one, and that one is in the 
Luxembourg. One day he received a photograph of one of these false 
pictures, -and he replied that the picture was not his. The Italian mer- 
chant was not discouraged. He simply had the signature changed to 
Edouard Detaille ! One day de Nittis saw at the Hotel Drouot a picture 
signed by his name that he had never seen before. He offered to buy it 
before the sale began, but he asked the seller to guarantee the signature 
upon the bill. " Certainly," replied the dealer. " I will give you back 
the money if the signature is not genuine ! " It frequently happens that 
the frauds are not practiced by artists counterfeiting a signature not 
their own, but by the dealers themselves. M. de Biez remarks that 
when we study the Dutch school, for example, we are struck with the 
similarity of the work of some of Rembrandt's pupils to that of the 
master. Salomon, Coninck, and Fabricus have left very few pictures. 
Their works are, however, not lost ; they resemble the works of Rem- 
brandt so much that many of theni have been transformed into 
Rembrandts. ' What master has not had pupils who have worked accord- 
ing to his methods ? Courbet has not been dead ten years, and yet some 
of the pictures exliibited in a collection formed by the Administration of 
the Fine Arts here, not long ago, were thought by certain amateurs to 
be the work of his pupils. A lot of the Jules Dupre pictures are said to 
be Victor Dupre's pictures " transformed." Kreyder, the flower painter, 
who at one time worked in Theodore Rousseau's studio at Barbizon, 
left several of his sketches and studies there when he came up to Paris. 
He never thought of asking for them, but after the artist's death, 
Kreyder was surprised to find in a public sale the signature of Theodore 
Rousseau on the studies he had left in the master's studio. Diaz was 
•said to know where there was a manufactory of false Diazes, but he 
never took the trouble to break it up. A friend of his, thinking to please 
the artist, once bought a picture from a dealer who recommended it as 
one of the best ever done by Diaz. '■ I don't expect you to know much 
about painting," said the artist to his friend, when he saw the picture, 
" but you at least ought to know my signature. That signature is in 
the English style. Did you ever know me to sign like that?" Besides 
really counterfeiting a signature, there is another abuse that was lately 
revealed by the Daubigny incident — the use of the words " attributed 
to." It is easy to put them upon any picture, but once in an unscrupu- 
lous dealer's hands, or in the possession of a speculating amateur, 
it does not take long to obliterate them and to leave the name of Corot 
or Rousseau or any other master, as the case may be. 

What can be done to prevent these frauds and to protect artist and 
purchaser? The Bardoux law, now waiting for the Senate's approval, 
will be one step toward a solution of the question, for it punishes by fine 
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and imprisonment all counterfeiting of pictures or signatures. Another 
plan, proposed by M. Chauvin, is to establish a civil state for pictures 
just as it is now established for individuals. By the proposed plan an 
artist, accompanied by witnesses, would go to the proper dlhce and 
declare his picture just as a man now does to register his new-born'child. 
A description of the picture, with the name and history of the artist and 
purchaser would be recorded by a clerk, and every time the picture 
changed hands this register would be consulted. This idea is not very 
practical, and it would add another circumlocution office to the already 
large number now in existence. Imagine 50,000 or 60,000 new pictures 
registered every year! M. Jacques de Biez suggested the creation of a 
jury of painters, which would replace the experts. When the jury found 
a false picture they would immediately cause it to be burned. If, hojv- 
ever, the, jury should make a mistake and condemn a genuine canvas ? 
.And who would pay for the picture destroyed? The most practical 
solution seems to be, now that the existence of frauds is so well known, 
for amateurs who are in doubt to buy only of the artist or his authorized 
agent. As for the works of artists who. are dead,, in these days of false 
Rembrandts, Teniers, Corots, &c. , it is very difScult to give an opinion. 

The " Daiibigny incident," referred to in the course 
of the foregoing, was as follows, as given by the same 
correspondent in an earlier letter : 

A few days ago, a sale of pictures was announced to take place at the 
Hotel Drouot. The list included the names of Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, 
Jacque, Vollon, Charles Daubigny and others. M. Daubigny's son Karl, 
having some doubts about the pictures attributed to his father, went to 
the Hotel Drouot, accompanied by two experts, and made an examination 
of the paintings. The result was that out of eight pictures, claimed to be 
painted by Charles Daubigny, only one was found to be genuine. M. 
Karl Daubigny immediately made known his discoveries to the govern- 
ment prosecuting officer, and orders were at once given to prevent the 
sale. The organizer of this sale is a M. Gamier, a picture dealer. He 
tries to exculpate himself by saying that the words " attributed to " had 
been inadvertently omitted from the catalogue, which is a pretty lame 
excuse. The number of croutes that are sold each year to unsuspecting 
" amateurs " by reason of this "attributed to," is larger than most persons 
suppose. M. Daubigny has brought an action against the organizer of 
the sale, but unfortunately there is no precise law against counterfeits 
in artistic work. There is a law which protects manufacturers' names, 
but none which applies to artists. In the new bill now before the Senate 
there is a clause which punishes by an imprisonment of one to five years, 
and a fine of from 16 to 5000 francs any person guilty ~ of using the 
name of an artist, or putting the name of an artist on a work not his own 
or fraudulently imitating a signature or sign adopted by any artist. The 
effect of IVT. Karl Daubigny's vigorous action may be to stir up the 
French legislators and cause them to pass^ the bill now before the Senate. 

Edward King recently wrote a letter from Paris to 
the Evening Post of this city, in which he says : 

It was only the other day that Jules Claretie frightened all the lovers 
of true art by declaring that the colors used by the majority of French 
artists of distinction will not last, and that consequently future genera- 
tions will sigh in vain for a sight of the marvels of technique achieved by 
Meissonier and his train. And now we are informed by authorities upon 
painting that the Paris market is flooded with counterfeits of the great 
masters. So bold and extensive has this nefarious commerce become 
that a league has been formed for its suppression, but the league has 
small hopes of success. * * * These Corots, Roy'bets, Daubignys, 
Diazes, Fromentins, Courbets, and Teniers, which are produced in large 
numbers, are sold to the dealers at prices ranging from three hundred to 
one thousand francs, and the gulls take them from dealers at from ten to 
thirty thousand francs. Here is a commerce which pays better even than 
the adulteration of wine. I often look back with amusement to the time 
when I saw in the windows of a curio merchant on the exterior boulevards, 
a Diaz which had such a perfectly honest air that I felt persuaded-to buy 
it. The price was modest ; I asked the merchant some leading questions, ' 
and his answers seemed eminently satisfactory. Still, it was so 



phenomenal a circumstance that this Diaz Aould have been overlooked 
by the picture-buyers, who daily sweep and garnish every corner of 
Paris, that I went away doubting. Next day I asked a friend in the 
Maison Coupil to look at this so-called Diaz for me. In a short time I 
received the information that it was the work of an inferior imitatorp who 
had probably received as little as twenty-five francs for his crime. I had 
not seen so many good pictures then as now, but to-day I am certain 
that there are a hundred men" in Paris who could deceive me with a false 
Corot. We are told that there is a regular Fromentin factory at Lyons ; 
that a Swiss house launches a new Courbet every week, and that in 
Brussels the Teniers are made by dozens. A celebrated still-life French 
painter discovered the Teniers fraud while painting in Brussels recently. 
* * * This evil is so great that amateurs from over the sea must feel 
very uncomfortable when they are buying pictures, unless they order 
them directly from the easels of artists whom they know to be incapable 
of fraud. 

Here is something copied from the New York Sun : 

"Apropos of the recent sale in Paris of M. Borniche's 17,000 pictures, 
the question arises how many of these pictures are -genuine and how 
many spurious. A curious study upon this subject, due to the pen of 
M. Vertan, shows that the number of copies disposed of as originals is 
quite astonishing. There is one artist, he says, living in the Latin 
quarter, who has made the fortune of ten picture dealers, with imitations 
of Leonardo da Vinci, Zurbaran, and other great masters. And some- 
times the spurious pictures are detected on account of being superior to 
anything done by the artist imitated. Turning to the sales at the H.'-tel 
Drouot, a writer says, that on an average there are put up for sale eveiy 
year 1,200 Daubignys, Soo Leopold Roberts, 2,000 Troyons, 3,000 
Corots, 2,500 Theodore Rousseaus, 1,800 Rosa Bonheurs, 1,400 Diazes, 
and so on. He declares that 70,000 Daubignys at present exist, and he 
expresses his opinion that a century hence there will be a million. M. ■ 
Vertan naturally complains that nothing is done to put a stop to this 
wholesale piracy. M. Waddington, when he was in office some years 
ago, drafted a bill on the subject, but it never got any further, and the 
forgers have it all their own way. 

Of these fictitious pictures, it is a well-known fact 
that large numbers have been brought to America, and 
hundreds of them are fondly treasured in many of the 
best collections in this country. It has been estimated 
that in New York alone there are more pictures bear- 
ing the signatures of Corot, Diaz and Daubigny than 
these men could ever have painted, had each of them 
attained the ripe old age of a hundred years. 

These publications must undoubtedly cause con- 
siderable anxiety among collectors who have paid 
enormous sums for names rather than for works; 
indeed they have caused so much general comment in 
New York, that nearly all of the leading dailies have 
contained exhaustive editorials upon the subject. In 
referring to it, the Stm editorially remarks : 

The desire to gather a collection of the works of famous artists is 
now so widespread, not only here, but in England, that it is apparent 
that it could not be met as fully as it seems to be at present unless the 
artists produced their pictures with the aid of labor-saving machinery, or 
at least with the help of a large number of hands, which, of course, no 
great artist does. Every man who is ambitious of possessing a gallery of 
paintings of the fashionable sort is dissatisfied until he gets examples, or 
what he regards as examples of the work of perhaps a score of artists of 
extraordinary contemporary fame. These private picture galleries, too, 
are found, not in our great Eastern cities merely, but throughout the 
country as far as the Pacific coast ; and Ihcy are rapidly increasing in 
number. All have endeavored, or are endeavoring to acquire pictures 
by the samp artists, who, taken all together, are far too small a company 
to produce so many works. 
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The counterfeiting of pictures is so serious an evil, and so dangerous 
a fraud, extensively practised as it is by dealers and clever masters of the 
technical details of art, that the people are likely to grow so suspicious 
that they will doubt the genuinensss of all paintings unless they have 
actually seen them on the easels of the artists. 

The most distinguished names are those oftenest counterfeited, and 
the fraud is most commonly practised when the men are dead, as in the 
cases of Corot and Diaz. If those two famous painters produced a 
fraction of all the pictures which have been sold as theirs within the last 
five or ten years, besides those known to be authentic, they must have 
wielded the brush with both fingers and toes, and worked twenty-four 
hours a day without ceasing. 

The majority of our picture buyers, who buy most and pay the highest 
prices, are governed in making their purchases by names merely. Dis- 
closures like those of M. Jacques de Biez must create painful doubts 
in many of them. 

And this is from an editorial in the Evening Post : 

It is incontestable, as any artist or student of art who has lived long 
in Paris will agree, that the number of forgeries of the great painters of 
the century, and especially of those who have died, is enormous. Every 
habitue of the numerous minor picture dealers' shops in Paris will recall 
many instances of clever forgeries sold at trivial prices at first-hand — not 
well enough done to deceive the close study of a thorough connoisseur, 
but quite enough to catch a millionaire, and some of them we know to 
have attained iinally the degree of accepted past masters. The men most 
easy to imitate by a clever painter without original ideas are precisely 
the men of great individuality of manner, as, for instance, Jules Dupre, 
of whom there are possibly more accepted counterfeits than originals 
afloat. Those who have had to deal with the men who generally start 
this class of pictures on their career, know that the question of the 
authenticity of a picture weighs lightly on some of them. We recall a 
case — one in which a dealer of established reputation, having purchased 
a forgery, called in an eminent painter to see it. The latter assured his 
frisnd that the picture was not genuine, as he himself had painted it as a 
study of the master's manner, and to prove it scraped away the pai it 
from one corner and showed his own initials. The dealer, however, sold 
it as an authentic picture by the master. Huntington used to tell of a 
" Rembrandt," which he had, which passed the scrutiny of the German 
experts as an original, but which he saw painted. The fact is, that there 
is no painter of any time, who has not been imitated by other painters so 
well that, after a short lapse of time, it has been impossible for the ex- 
perts to settle the authenticity of the picture. It behooves our capitalists 
who are investing so largely in the work of eminent painters of other 
countries, to insist on documentary authentication of works of great value, 
or, where it is possible, to purchase directly from the artist. Unfortun- 
ately, they don't generally know him until he is dead. 

This consideration of the frauds in foreign art leads 
one to inquire somewhat into the state of affairs in 
America, and the readers of Tl-IE Art Union will 
doubtless be somewhat surprised when they are in- 
formed that just such frauds as have been recounted 
have been carried on in this country for years. Except 
to one who has thoroughly examined into this matter, 
it seems almost incredible that such frauds as have been 
practised in New York have escaped the general notice 
and condemnation of the press and the people, and it 
is astonishing also to learn how many of " our best 
people " have been " taken in " by the picture charla. 
tans. 

Many who read this will remember how, about two 
years ago, .several paintings signed by the names of the 
American artists, M. F. H. De Haas and Albert Bier- 



stadt, were sold in a down-town auction room at high 
prices, and how it subsequently transpired that these 
pictures had been painted by a couple of 'enterprising' 
young men, who had studios in the Tenth-Street Studio 
Building, — even on the same floor on which was the 
studio of Mr. De Haas ! The auctioneer claimed that he 
had no idea that the pictures were forged — though he 
had been handling paintings for years, and assumed to be 
an expert in such matters. The result showed that the 
auctioneer was either dishonest or incompetent, and in 
either case that the casual picture buyer would be wise 
in avoiding him. The pictures, purporting to be by 
Messrs. Bierstadt and De Haas, were, of course, taken 
back by the dealer and the signatures were erased. The 
ambitious young artists only escaped prosecution and 
prospective State's prison, because of the prominence 
of their social connections. 

The people in some parts of the West have been 
systematically swindled for years by untrustworthy pic- 
ture dealers, who have made periodical forays among 
them. There will be something said concerning these 
matters in future numbers of The Art Union. 



" HOW TO LOOK AT A PICTURE." 

A/r ONSIGNOR Capel recently lectured in Stein- 
way Hall on " How to look at a picture." He 
said in part : 

There are galleries in New York that will compare favorably with 
those of Europe. The latter are the work of many centuries ; the ' 
former are the result of the good taste, labor and energy displayed by 
collectors during a limited period. In looking at a picture, three things 
are to be considered : the person who is looking, the object looked at, 
and the artist who made it. Some see only religious pictures ; others 
never get beyond the realistic qualities of a picture. The education, 
surroundings and motive of a painter must be considered. We must 
take the picture in all its bearings and approach it from different points 
of view. Every picture has a story. What is it that the canvas does for 
us? Who painted it ? When was it painted ? What, for? Where has 
it been ? No word painting can reach the point a simple picture takes 
us to. It is superior to language, habits and customs, and becomes the 
catholic element for the expression of thought. A picture is intended to 
generate in the mind painful or pleasurable, feelings, and it appeals 
directly to the understanding. — TJie Tribune. 



In speaking of the Artists' Fund Sale, the New York 
Commercial Advertiser says : 

We note with pleasure the promptness with which bids were made for 
the best pictures. It showed plainly that the people are beginning to 
examine into the real merits of American art, and that they find better 
composition and work in native art than is often found in the clap-trap 
pictures (which cost twice as much) of Europe. The paintings sold last 
evening were excellent as a rule, and where they were worthy, fair 
prices were paid. Paintings are a safe investment, and when well 
selected will constantly increase in value, and will, in the hardest times, 
sell for ready cash when often houses and lands will not. 



